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ABSTRACT 

The methodology employed in fourteen motivational orientation studies 
was reviewed. All studies used either the Education Participation 
Scale , the Continuing Learning Orientation Index or the Reasons for 
K<lncnt lnnal_JVirtlc^ljatlnn Scale. Issues discussed concerned factor 
scoring, factor i/nalysis, rotation, scaling, reliability^ and the extent 
to which the threiB- factor HoUle typology is an accurate representation 
of reality. There has been some well executed research in the orienta- 
tion area. However, many deficiencies were Identified and it was 
recommended that future orientation researchers emulate the strengths 
but avoid' the weaknesses,. 
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' A fundamental principle of adult education concerns the need to match 
learner's needs and motives with educational environments. This principle 
is central to andragpgy (32) - which stresses need-diagnosis - and the notion 
of congruence (5) which suggests that for every adult education participant 
there is an optimal environment and for every environment an optimal partici- 
pant. Although educational environments should stimulate and acquaint learners 
with new needs, there should be. a "goodness of fit" between participants and 
environments. ' • ' 

Despite widespread discussion concerning congruence and need-diagnosis 
few adult educators attempt to create learning environments or techniquesX 
compatible with clientele . grojiips. This can be seen, for example, in New 
Zealand (9) where adult education is largely run in accord with the British 
tutorial-class model. \ 

One reason why practitioners cannot create congruent learning environ- 
ments is betause they are not acquainted with instruments designed to measure 
m'otlves for participation in adult education. The practitioner needs knowledge 
concerning participant motivation so that appropriate instructional techniques 
and learning environments can be designed. From a researcher's viewpoint an 
understanding of why people participate would facilitate the construction of 

theories and models with parsimony, predictive utility and implications for 

*■ ■ ■ ■ \^ ' 

practice; 

The task of this paper is to review fifteen' years of "learning^Vor 
•^motivational" orientation research relevant to this problem. Durlrig 
this time there have been attempts to study participant motivation in the 
United States (11, 42), New Zealand (6), Canada (8, 16) and Sweden. (2). 



Although nunny administrators have "measured" motivation with simple .check- 
lists this review is confined to research stemming from Houle's three-factor- 
typology which suggests participants can be characterised as goal, learning 
or activity oriented. The review focusses on the measurement' of partici- ^ 
pants' motives.' 

i , ' ... 

M easuring Motives . , ' , 

Researchers measuring motive for participation are often frustrated 
by an inability of adult learners to specify clearly their motive in a . 
written or oral statement. Furthermore, sample size and research logistics 
usually require that data be ^gathered with an instrument wherein motives, 
can be quantified, Most large-scale surveys 'measuring' motive for parti- 
cipation did not employ measures based on the Houle-rypSlogy or other 
theoretical formulations. Studies such as'the Johnstone and Rivera (31). 
survey used short checklists embedded in longer interview schedules. But 
over the last decade there have been attempts to measure motives using 
instruments with known psychometric properties based on coherent theoreti- 
cal formulationsc The three instruments which provide the focus for this 
review are the first form of the Education Par-ticipatlon Scale (6), the 
Reasons for Educnt idnal: Participation Scale /l2) and tfa .Continuing Leaming 
Orientation Index (42). / ■ ^ 

The task of this paper is to examine f(\urteen studies which have i.sed 
one of the three in.strumencs. This review is needed because close exami- 
nation of the motivational orientation literature shows it has passed through 
stages of development each characterized by positive features which should 



be emulated and problems to be avoided. 

«.e teview deals prlmatily -it. ptoblems traditionally a.soeiated . 
„Ub iaetot analysis but also s.o-s bo„ ptaetltioners tan be misled . 

. . .ln*.tes which are not adequately tested or are 
ILtheories", models and typolo,gies wnicn a 

'^:,".n --exblanation" of behavior. The review is 
uncritically accepted as an explanati 

1. .r,H ri ark's (18) observations concerning an 

also made tipiely by Dickinson and Clark s 

c=„its derived with similar motivational 
apparent inconsistency in results derived w _ 

These writers were embarked on another task and 
orientation measures. These writer 

n,,^ if this inconsistency passes ^. / 
did not explain the inconsistency. But if thxs 

nd if a host of problems associated with orientation 
/without explanation, and if a host op 

/ A c:rrpneths will be obscured and errors acceptec' 

/ research are ndt understood, strengths will 

^^t.'^AUhough this review highlights deficiencies which are best 

K r.ntial and well-execute'd research in the area« 
remedied there has been substantial and w 

Xhe critical co^ents which follow - particularly about the earlier 
orientation studies - should not b, interpreted as general criticism or a 

that most studies closely approximate 'ideal' orientation 
failure to recognize, that, most; 

research • 

The Literature " ^ 

^~^es reviewed are listed in Table 1. Mne see. to bave orisinated 
doetoral researeb. tbree as Masters tbeses. and t„o as general researcH 

• ^ .n oriEinal or microfilm copy of each study 
reports.. The reviewer obtained an origlnai 

, 4^ wos found that^ secondary reports - articles, 
because early in the review it was found 

r «no naners - did not contain relevant dt^tail. 
in AjhilLJducation or conference papers 

Th. n-virwrr rorrrnpondrcl with pcnVR^^^ 
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.requested a copy of the E,P.S. or the R.E.P. to determine whether studies had 
been completed using these scales. Studies which employed the entire E.P.S., 
R.E.P. or C.1..0.I., or substantial parts of one instrument, qualified for 
liii' I MH l4iu. J n I hu n*vtt*w.' 

The research literature reviewed followed publication of The Inquiring 
Mind (28) in 1961. In the. typical orientation study it is usual for re- 
scarcliors to develop an instrument to measure motive which consists of 
Ltkert-type items. The items are derived by examining Houle' s book, tran- 
scripts of interviews with adiilt learners and reasons traditionally used 
to "explain'' participation. Most researchers reduce their items to clusters 
which represent orientations purported to be similar to those described by 
Hpulo. Factor analysis is used to achieve the clustering process; factor 
scoring is used to aseercain the extent to which each participant is en- 
rolled for the reasons which constitute each orientation. In most studies - 
participant's factor scores are then related through correlation or analysis 
of variance to other socio-deTnographic variables. 

Factor analysis is a hpmplex mathematical process. But in the last 
fifteen years computer technology has improved to a point where even an un- 
sc^pnlstlcated researcher can generate factpr scores- ^Ic/wever^ in considering 
• the critical corriinents which follow, it should he remembered that the early 
factor analysts such as Sheffield (42) were pioneers, dealing with a tech- 
nology and set of psychometric processes less sophisticated than those 
available today. For them a doctoral dissertation was as much a learning 
experience as it is today. ^^ / 

In an 'ideal' orientation study passing through the steps described above, 
jthesc characteristics should be present; 
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1. The problem investigated should be anchored in a 
sound and parsimonious theory or model 

2. The crlter.i;! for factoring and factor scoring should 
be fully described and justified to a point where re- 
plication by \a 'naive' researcher is possible 

3. There should be no carelessness or unwarranted addition 
or deletion of items from instruments 

4. Instruments should be subject to test - retest reliability 
and validity procedures (the latter will be more difficult 
than the former) . ^ ; 

• * 'I . * ' . 

Studies reviewed are listed in Table 1 



INSERT TABLE,! 



Problems in the orientation literature stem from a failure to observe 
the above points - from carelessness, a failure to provide sufficient in- 
formation for replication, the provision of inadequate or no reliability 
information, a failure to understand criteria for rotation, a failure to 
recognize that output is a function of input and the assignment: of almost 
magical unwarranted qualities to factor analysis. Some of the diver^nt 
results obtained with similar instruments stem f rom the-^use ^af diffierent 
criteria for generating factor matrices and factor scores. 

Because many graduate students in'adult education come from 
disciplines without an empirical research background, they are understand- 
ably baffled by the complexities of statistical analysis, In the .orienta- 
. tibn literature, some* writers enhance their work by openly admitting they 
<U> not unders Land the complexities ofr factor analysis; they usually 
ai'kiu)w]edKe a debt to statistidal experts. Others create confusion and 
unnecessary detective work by* not including important details concerning 
factor structure, rotation and factor scores. " / 



Salient Issues relevant to tlve execution of a typical motivational 



orlontatlon study conccnv factor scoring, content of Items In the mensur- 
i„B instrument, scaling, reliability of Instruments. Item content and 
crttSrla for factor analysis. A more general question concerns the extent . 
to which the Houle (26) typology accurately describes the motivation of . 
adult education participants. - 



Factor scores 



After tt^li^te^-lFem correlation 
a suitable resolution Into clusters achieved, the researcher will probably 
want to generate factor scores Indicating the extent to which participants 
are enrolled for each of the orientations. 



In the 'old' factor analysis literature factor scores were de^/ved by 
suminlng_responses to each Item In a factor. This is a simple an^, direct 
way of factor scoring but does not have absolute r.egard to the contribution 
(loading) made to a factor by each item. Factor scoring which has regard to 
ircn>. contributions was a complex and time-consuminr, process beyond the capa- 
bilities of most researchers. High speed computing has changed that situation 
• factor scores car. now be produced in accord with many criteria (22. 27. 3:>). 

Many factor scoring p'rocedures have meril Table 1 shows that orienta- 
tiooUsearchers produced factor scores calculated from regression. co4 ' 
. efficients or by summing ov^r items. There are good arguments for bot^ 
strategies. The scores calculated from regression •co-efficients reflect 
the magnitude of the item contribution to the factor. Factor scores pro- 
duced by summing over itema are direct and keep the calculation processes 
close to. the 1 raw data. Because the number of items in each factor varies, 
it mar be necessary to divide the 'factor' score by the number of items - . 



the procedure used by Morstain & Smart (36). Factor analysis and 
rotation involve abscracc and complex analyses somewhat removed from 
the^psychological characteristics of the people. who completed the mcasur- 
(ing instrument so any procedure which keeps the researcher close to 
raw data is worthwhile. If a researcher has good psychological or 
psychometric reasons for generating factor scores by summing over items , 
but wants each item to accurately reflect its contribution to the factor, 
weights raay be assigned by squaring the correlation of the item with the 
factor. The sum of the squares should equal the coirtnunality. 

' Researchers should carefully examine pri.nt-out to see if 'true^ factor 
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l^Dadings^or correlations of items with factors ^re printed. If 'true' factor 

• • - . ■ \ ■ j ■ 

loadings are printed the squaring process is unnecessary. 

\ 

' . ■ ' . ' \ ' - 

There are good arguments for /adopting most of the factor scoring 
criteria and authors of the studies reviewed generally included sufficient 
arguments and Ifrfornralflou co enable replication to occur. However, some 
studies would be difficult to replicate or review because the author inad- 
vertently masked crucial information concerning factor scoring, Grabowski 
for example, says that *'after the oblique rotation was completed, the (computer) 
program generated factor scores for each of the 170 subjects. (ZA^p-Al). 
Although the- covT-rpwter program is identified , "^readers ard^ unable to easily 
identify the criteria usled for generating factor scores. Elsewhere in the 
• dissertation (p. 51) there are factor score means which shggest Gr*abowski 
was handling normalized factor scored. For example, Grabowski 's means for 
male respondents on the seven factors were - .16, .00/ -.08, -.02, -.04, ^ 
-.12 and .04. Sheffield's factor scores also requlr.e debtee tive .work. In 
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the Solomon monograph (45) Sheffield presents an analysis relating oricnta- 
.tlon factor scores to "er.tent" of continuing learning scores but ffiils, to 
specify how the factor scores were generated. Examination of the Sheffield 
\ (42) dissertation is al^6 unhelpful. On page 47 there is discussion suggest- 

ing factor^ores^-f^eUnt the co-ordinates of individual respondents in 
seven dimensional space but no detail concerning calculation. In view of 

Burgess' statement concerning Sheffield's factor scores (in particular, tbe 
"extent" of learning scores), being normally ' distributed this omission poses 
a proWlem. On the basis of present information it would be difficult to 
replicate or accept' Sheffield's results. Stauffer merely noted that "follow- 
ing factor analysi^,^com£Ute|: programlwas^ wrLtten_tQ_£atablish an item 
mean score per factor for each! person" (48, p,.32), • • • 

\ ' ■ , ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

\ ■ ; ; ■ ■ . , 

Factor scores calculated f^om regression weights reflect the. magnitude 
- . of the contrihutfion made by eachWhigh and low loading) Itein to the factor. 

Most computer centres maintain fictor analysis pr^rams which generate factor 
-L.^^..,i..l..^x:oxas. lim "^^^^ note t|e potential for 

■ ^ confusion created ^i?y factor scopes \which , through the calculation process, are 
^ 'normaiized. Of the writers listed in Table 2, Boshier (|8)., Haag (25), Sovie 

(46) and Burgess (12) and probably Grabowski (23) gener^jted factor scores 
adjusted so they fell on a normal curve. But, as shownj below, Burgess may 
have thought his factor scores were no'rmally distribute^ because of charac- 
teristics Inherent in his data. Arguments concerning the "extent and degree" 
of his orientations were dubious because\ they ste-.nmed from a misunder- 
standing concerning the normalization proK^ess 

, Fact oT scores and factor structure 

Factor scoring is important because it\shows the extent to which par- . 
tleipants are enrolled for reasons describedVin the items. Some writers, 
Er|c ■ «urh as Ryan (41) have undcrs^andably^confuseV factor structure with factor 



people .n.ol tor the reasons contained 1. an. orientation, Thl. 1= 
ao^onstratea in ai.cuss^ons eoneernlns a •reUs-- .0^1 factor' . Bnr.ea, 
eonsiaerea enrolling .or «IlSlous reaa.ns to ^r^evanT to tne pnrpoaes 
.„;M3 3tua, and =o Ihcludea •reU.lou.' lte.s. Mter examining Ms ^a^etor. 
HO found the rellglbus . Ite^s elnatered together. H. coaeluded that a ' ... ^ 

„..„, ..parat. and distinct cluster or .roup o. reasons which „„ves so»c/ 

,,eople to pattlclpote In educational activities" had been- Identified . . 

..rther^^re/ "... the religious goal factor was^not Identified hy an, of ; 

rhe prevlois studies cited In the review of 41-rature section". (U.P -22-23) 



\ - , c 4^r.,lf Tf obiects or items with 

Factor analysis oViiut is a function of input. If objec 

slMlar content or meaning are placed In a correlation .atrl. they will UKel 
™.rge together. Burgess was aware of this a/ noted that previous studies 

« " hecause items or this nature were 

had not revealed a, religious factor, ... because it 

-not included m the Instruments". But factor analysis simply reveals 

..ructure in a correlation matrix. Without factor scoring (or examination 

of item means) it Is impossible to state that people enrol for any of the 

,3Ctors Identified. Moreover, a factor can, emerge simply because everyone 

m the sa^e indicated they ,e«not enrolled f.r the.reasons describe.. , 

\ ' ^ Vt-iii hp inWr-correlated, and 

. . vp-o or very low responses wxil inut^i- 

^ ..hus Cluster together. To describe such Ite^^ 'o'^ ' 

un;;,rd of factor would be erroneous. So. £or)4an (41) to say "... the 
significant outcome of . . . (m^ivational -orietltatlon, . . . research for 
,,ult religious education was th. e^rgence oi the • Desire -to reach a 
rcu'plous goal' as « significant factor In the .reasons why adults partl- 
Vlpate in griup educational activities" could reinforce confusion con- 
.ernlng the meaning of factor structure and factor scoring. An additional 
hurden is that Ryan says he Is q^ting Sheffield when he Is quoting 
Butgoss (U, PP.22-23) 12 .,/ 



Grabo»skl 'dlscoveted' another factor not found by other rosonrchors. 

using a short for™ ot the R.E.P. he .obtained a 'Desire to Study Alone' 

factor. He says = "All the previous studies reported.dld not find this as ^ 

partof the ... orientation of th, subjects they studied" (24. p.l59) i 

„e noted that Burgess Included this type_of It- 1. the R.E.P. (and did not 

/obtain the factor) but Alght Just as easily observed thatT other writers did , 

, obtain the factor because they didn't Include the relevant Items! 
not • . 



The situation regar 



new 



factors is simple. If a researcher 



thought, belly-aching was a significant orientation which caused people to • 
participate in adult education he could include items such as "Tq obtain 
a stomach ache". "To foul my digestive system" and "To upset physical 
Uonlth". OhvlouMly few or ' no people would, any tho.y onrolU.d for m.ch 
absurd reasons. But even if no' one or a few people checked these items . 
'they would cluster together because of; simlla^fctY ^ content. A 

cluster can occur because no one checked th^ reasons. 6nly factor scoring 
can indicate the extent to which an orientation is associated with par- 
ticipation ! /No ^doubt many pa^ticii^ants^re enrolled ^or religious reasons. ; 
3UC the extent to which people are enroUed for each of the orientations . 
can only be.^established f^rough factor scoring. .Burgess carefully generated, 
facco.r scores in his dissercation .but these were not encompassed in the . 
article "discussed by Ryan,- ' ^ ■ ■ 



In considering the Value of factors, u^sers should b,e cautioned against 
attributing 'reality' to a f ac^Shef f ielV dj^fined. a learning orientation 
or factor "as the major principle which >es mB|ing or direction to the 
continuing. learning act or_.proces, undertaken b^^i^-^adu]^^ (^3, p. 

Staoffcr used the Sheffield definition but subJtijtuted the w;?B-S«auesV 
for the word 'principle'. In recent work Boshlef- has avoided, the term 
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'Icnrnln'R oriorrtation'/ (preferring ^motivational orientation') becnu.sa there 
is \no evidoncc* tt> suggest the oriev;tations studied are in any way related to 
learning cither ins ide^^Tr^ut side an in.^tructional environment. The construct 
under investigation has motivational origins. It is easy to name a factor and 
then believe there is some reality behind .the name. But giving a factor a name, 
whether it be a 'Religious goal orientation' or 'Inner-directed professional 
advancement' does not gfve.it reality. Factor names merely try to capture what 
seems to be the central theme of the factor*. The reality of factors surh as 
those "measured by the E.P.S. or R.E.P. will only, be known throygh research such 

as that conducted by Haag (25) who investigated the psychological under-pinnings 

\ • . ./ \/ ■ • . ■ /■ ' 

of life-chance and life-space mot^ivation. , 

/ ■ ■ ■ ' ' " . ■ • • ■ • 

Factors are/tentative and subject to ponfirmation or refutation. As in- 
dicated./ anything producing'a correlation between variables "creates" a factor. 
Factors ha>/e been variously defined as dimensions, functional unities, parameters, 
taxonomic categories^ classificatory systems and as artifacts (38). Royce (39) 
defined a factor as a "determinant of covariation, which means that we have made 
the assumption tjiat factor analysis is capable of uncovering invariant factory ... 
which are demonstrably repeatable despite variaticj^ns in initial factoring, popu- 
latlons sampled, measurements' and people. "In sHbrt, by a factor, we shall 
mean a true variable, a process or determinant which accounts, for covariation^ in 
a specified domain of observation", , ^ 

Motivaf:ional oriqntations are currently little more than descriptive concepts. 
Houle^'s (28) typology and Boshier's (8) description of th6 psychological concomi- 
tants and antecedents of life-space and Aife-chance motivation are two attempts to 
go biiyond^^A^ in search of comprehensive explanatory concepts. These are valuable 
providing each attomj^t cat explanation is tested in accord with the classical 
^VatrcTnjil^^^ model; Sheffield's definition of an orientation as a 'basic 

principle' does ^nothing which enhances understanding, prediction and control. 
It is redundant. ' 

'■' ■" •■ 14 — -V . ■ •. ' 
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NormalizGcl Factor Scorn s 

Another intriguing finding concerning factor scores is the recurring 
near-normal distributions produced by researchers using University of 

.Chicago factor analysis programs. For example. Burgess says "Sheffield, * 

' . " • • ■ ■ \ ' ■ 

Ingham and Litchfield have shown in separa^te studies that the extent of 

participation scores from a given population range from 'low' to *high' 

in an apparently normal distribution, just as do many other measured 

human traits " (12, p. 17). Discussing R.E.P. factor scores, Burgess 

says "the fact that the sets of factor scores were each near a normal 

dis-t'rlbution is a noteworthy finding" (12., p. 126). Later, he says 

"the normal distribution (factor) pattern indicates that among the 

' - f -. ■ ' . . ■ ' 

1,046 respondents each of the seven factors ... is found to exist to 
"a similar extent and degree." 

important arguments have been built* around riprmalHy distributed 
factor scores. But casual observation and familiarity with adult 

\i \ " education student's suggests that participants are not as motivated by 

religious concerns as by joJb-related br othet^ reasons. The partition 
of variance among the T&urgess factprs also shows that people were not 
motivated to .the "same- extent- anJ degree" by each orientation. Computer, 
' - ^ /programs, such as those used by Boshier (8), Haa^ (25), Sovie (A6) , and 

^ • Zaok (;|0) . calculate factor scores from regression cb-ef f icients. The 

resultant scores are* normalized so the mean and S.D. remains the same 
for each factor. Boshier^ Haag, and Zack produced normalized factor 
scores with a mean of zero; Flaherty^s (20) factor scores were standar-* 
diz^d with a mean of 50.00 andean S.D. of 10.00. Clos^ reading of the 
Burgess dissertation reveals that the Missouri factor scores" . .\ by . 
nature of the method of calcula'tion , are "in a standardized distribution^ 



\ 
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A standardized distribution of scores shows the relative location of each score 
in the distribution by expressing the deviation from the^ean in standard 
deviation units." '(12, p. 121) . The.Purgess normally distributed factor scores 
did not mean the factors existed to a "sdmilar extent and degree" in the popu- 
,nMon Pln.HP.I. On p'. 12Vof the Burges. dlss^rta'tlon there Is a table showing 
tin. ..u-tor« had a .m.m c.l .cro mul a HLu.ularci d.vial Ion a,p.oa. hh.K ...u-. Tl.. 
fact Burgess- orientations wereT normally distributed is not "Aoteworthy" . Nor 
was it a function of data characteristics. It is merely a reflection of the 
method used to generate factor scores. If statements are required concerning 
. ho "extent" and "degree" of the o/ientations it would be better, in this cir- 
cumstance, to sum over items. o 
Content of items 

"^^l^Ii^I^s created by differences in C.L.O.I., E.P.S. and R.E.P. items. 
For instance Be-rgsten, at. ai; rio.e that the ''Burgess results are generallr io.^ 
agreemi^ wit; those found by Houle, Sheffield and Boshier. Factors 6 and 7 
are" not; however, -reyealed in Houle's or Sheff ield's studies. Interestii^gly ■ 
enough, they are to be found in Boshier's (New .Zealand) results"- (2, p. 3^)% 
The similarities ar«S differences identified by the Swedish writers occur 
. because Sheffield. Burgess and Boshier adopted simiiar procedures for ^ene- ^ 
rating i corns' A carefully compiled item pool was- created by Shef fiel^ and . 
Burgess 'through examination of Houie's typology, and an extensive lisit of • 
reasons for participation secured frW the literature", adult educatofs and adult 
• srudents. Boshier secured items through an examination of Th^I^^^rijia ^ , 
Mind,\hB R.E.PA high, loading itetna, of, the Sheffield scale and tyro^agh. 
content analysis of data elicited in response to a question in an/ 
-earlier New ZealaTld itudy concerning motives for attendance (7) . / A major 
strength of both the Sheffield and Burgess studies were the painstaking ^' 



Ptpc0(!ures used to secure items. Because the three measures stein from 
Houiie^s typology and items have been exchanged there is similarity in 
results obtained. 

Scaling * * 

Item cbntetit can be moulded to suit the purposes of the study 
and the interests o£ the investigator. More significant than simil- 
arities in item content are differences in the psychometric charac- 
teristics of the scales provided with each item and the extent to 
which acquiescence response set and other confounding variables operate. 

■Items in the first form of the E.P.S. were keyed so that the 'high' 
side of the scale (Wery much influence') was sometimes on the left side 
of the page and sometimes on the right, the Richmond;; study (8) showed 
that all, the orthogonal factors, except one, contained an almost equal 
mixof 'left' and 'right' side items. There has been na systematic 
investigation of the extent to which the C.L.O.I., E.P.S. or R.E.P- is 
cohfounded by variables such as acqv|iesfence biit because^both the C. L.O.I 
and the R.E.P. list many items on each page« all scored in the same 
direction, there is a possibility scores are contaminated in much the 
same way as F-^-scale responses (37) . 

The first form of the E.P.S. elicited .responses on a nine-point ^ 
scale, the R.E.P. elicits responses on a sevep-^point scale and the 
C. L.O.I, on a five-poin't scale . Despite efforts to generate items - 
which encompassed all (or nearly all) possible reasons for enrolling in 
an adult education activity, examination of item means from several ^ 
motivational orientation studies reveals tha^/most items yield means 
lower than the middle point of the response scale (4.5 in the E.P.S.) . 
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The highest mean scores ar(i usually found on the Cognitive Interest factor. 
A burden in this regard is chat many researchers Save not included item 
means and standard deviations in their reports. There is also the problem 
that numerical response scales (which require respondents to circle ox other- 
wise indicate a number) introduce an unnecessary and possibly confounding 
variable. Unfortunately, the first fornfbf the E.P.S., the R.E.P..,^ and the 
C. L.O.I, are similar in this regard. 

During the 1950 's and 1960'"s psychometricians such as Couch & Kenniston 
(15), Block (4) and Peabody (37) alerted test users to tljie gross contaminating 
effects h^i response bias. Among the' artifacts capable of destroying construct' 
validity a\e 'yeasayers^ andViaysayers" , items keyed and scored in the same 
direction, an^* the tendency of" some respondents to adjust 'bottom-of-the-page' 
responses" in the light of ^ top-of-the-page' answers. There is also the problem 
of social desirability induced by item vording or the ^scaling format. In 1971 
the possibility of '"acquiescence, response -and positional bias" in* the C.L.O. I . 
was noted (6). H^re is the C.L.O.I. scaling format (with one sample item) 



Very . ^ ' ■. * " 

Frequently Frequently Sometimes Seldom Never 

"Important Important Important 'Important Jmportant 

For Me For Me For Me , For Me For Me 



To riii a deep., 
rich ctiriosfty 
nbout life 
and ideas 
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The word "important" would be inclined to elicit more socially desirable 
responses thaijthe E.P.S, or R.E.P. scaling formats. It is interesting 
to speculate on why ^urgess changed the Sheffield scaling format when 
designing the R,E. P. Both Burgess and the present writer employed the. 
word "influence'Ato focus the respondent on internal and individual 
motives rather than external, perhaps socially desirable or "important" 
•determinants of participation. However, the Burgess measure contains 
a seven-point scaljL which may not be ordinal. Here are the R\E.P. scale 
categories (with one sample item) 



Once 

Very in a Occasion- Fairly Very \ 
Never seldom while ally often often AlWs 
influ- influ- influ-. influ- influ- influ- influ- 
ences ences ences ences - ences ences , ences 
me me me me. ^ me me me 

■ * . ■ /" 

To be better / . 

able to serve 1^ .2 3 A ' 5 6 7 . 

a church / 

^ ■- ■//■ ■ ^ ■ ■ • ^- 

The two extreme c^itegories can be accepted ('Never influences', 'Always 
influences') but/ the three \entral. categories probably have very con- 
.fused psychometric qualities. For example, place your hand. oVer the 
above sa^nple and consider whether 'occasionally influences me' denote^^ 
a greater or lesser influence t'han 'once in a while influences' me V 
Subjectively, which order makes greatest\serise? .Would it be a scale 
ranging through "Once in a while influences me", "Fairly often influ- 
eiices me", '^Occasionally influences me'^ or a scale in this order - 
"Occasionally influences itie", "Once in a while influences me'f, "Fairly 
often influences me"? 

Grabowski was not satisfied with the Burgess "^asure. well 
as deleting twenty 'items which failed to load on any factor. he changed 
the scaling to this; - 
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Very 

Did not Slightly Moderately Greatly greatly 
influence influenced influenced influenced influenced 
me me - me me me 



To meet 4 5 

new friends 1 ^ ' 

The first form of the E.P.S. required participants to check these 

categories (with one sample item) : 

Very much Much Moderate Little Very little 

influence influence influence influence Influence . 

To seek 0*1 
knowledge 9 * 7 * 5 * . 3 * 1 

for its 

own sake ' ' 

The intention was for "Moderate ..." to be a central anchor balanced 
bv "Much ..." "Little ..." on either side and "Very much ..." and 
"Very little..." on 'the extreme poles. One difficulty with this 
balanced scale is' the absence of a fno influence" category which frus- 

■ ■ 

trates some ^respondents. - , 

Researchers administering instruments to large samples will know 
there are often participants enrolled "in more than one class. Their 
n,n, ivpfi f,)r/5)nrtlflpntinp, in one clnsa will not always be the snme as i 

ih.'ll inntl^rM .1..! aunlhrl- ri/lHM.- Tl.hl i. I rIi 1 I hJ' • 'i MMOlll.T .1 I I I 1 r U I I V . • ^ 

associated with both the Sheffield and Burgess measures. Wlicrcas the 
E.P.S. instructions ask- participants to think back "to_when you enrolled 
.for your course this year" the R.E.P. requires participants to indicate 
"how often each of the 70 reasons .. . influence you to bartl cipate in 
educational actlvlttes while the C.L. O.I- directs participants nor to 
focus on p-rescnt participation but to respond after "thinking back over 
yo ur educntiona J_actJv_l. ties of the past- y ear." • 

-. An invitaLion to consider all "educational activities" will erode 
construct validity and reliability. Investigators do not.know much 
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about the extent to wWich motives vary as a function of the learuiiuv 

s • ■ ' ■ ' 

measuremLMit of precise and immediate motives pertaining to the most 
recent (or present) activity . Respondents will give more reliable and 
valid responses if they only have to consider their present activity* 

Close examination of the studies listed in Table 1 shows that 
writers adapt instructions to suit the purposes of their study (e.g. 
Grabowski changed the instruct/Ions of the R.E.PT so respondents would ^ 
only consider the motives which influenced them to enrol in a self- 

• i ' ' . ' 

Study B/ichelors program) . Researchers should change instructions to 
suit their purposes but he aware that changes could effect factor 

structure. ,^ 

■ ■ t / 

Note also that most! \jsers have had no regard to possible conta- 
minating effects induced through employing different numbers of items 
per page. Burgess apparently used 12 to lA R.E.P. items per page;, 
Sheffield had 17 to 18 items per page; Bennett using Sheffield's instru- 
xncnt, had 3 to 6 "^i terns per page; Flaherty used ^n adaptation of the C. L.O.I 
witU 8 to 10 items per page. Boshier X8) >and Zack employed the E.P.S.. with 
three items per page. Haag (25) used the revised E.P.S. which has 11 items 
per page and scale poles which are systematically varied. Where the poles 
of response categories are systematically varied there can be many items 
per . page. But when items are all cast and scored, in the same direction, 
and respondents circle numbers, as in the R.E»P. and the C.L.O.I., users v 
should be. alert to possible error arising through large numbers' of Items 
per page ("I seem to have made a lot of answers down the right - perhaps 
I'd better put a few over on the left.'^ 



Marple (34) used 16 items which followed Sheffield's classifi- 
cation with a. four point scale which required respondents to indicate 
whether each reason was "Very . important" , "Moderately important", 
"Relatively 'important" or "Unimportant". Marple's scale is elegant but 
perpetuates the problem associated with using the word' "important". / 
Also, it is not a fixed-interval scale because of a lack of difference 
between "moderately" and l^'relatively". 

Reliability 

Scant regard is given the need to produce data showing the stability 
of instruments over time. In each measure items loading high on each 
of the factors are scattered randomly through the instrument. Split- , 
half roUnblllty and coofflclcnt alpha (as UHi'd by MorHtaJn 6. Smart) Jh 
therefore useful but less crucial than test . re-test data . 

Th^ E.P.S." has test re-test item reliabilities which were all^ 
significant at the .001 level ranging from .A4 to .98 with an average - 
^of .81 (6); the R.E.P. has item test re-test- reliabilities which ranged ■ 
from a low of .51 to a high of .BAwith an average of .66 (12). The y 
average item reliabilities for the R;E .P . ' are probably lower than E.P.S^i 
■item reliabilities because of differences in the scaling formatj discussed 
above.' However, the' R.E.P. has acceptable reliability levels which 7 
mitigates the fact Grabowski, who used an adaptation of the Burgess yin- 
strumcnt, apparently^ did not produce test/re-test reliability data^ . 
Sheffield did not produce C.L.O.JL. test re-test reliability data. / ' 
Haag (25) produced test re-test reliability coefficients for th.fe /tevised 



E.P.S. 

Number of items 



Researchers could consider the extent to which they can afford to 
. have respondents completing passenger items which do not load signifi- 
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cantly on any factor, lower face validity and lengthen the time taken 
to complete the instrument. 

Researchers and adult education administrators will usually employ 
one of these measures with questionnaires gathering social and demo- 
graphic data. In classroom settings and during a mailed survey it is 
desirable to use as little time as possible. The E.P.S. is the shortest 
of the three instruments available and, according to a recently completed 
nine-factor solution contains only one item which loads on two factors 
and no .passenger items. The data from this analysis which involved 691 
adult education participants enrolled with the Surrey School Board, 
appear in Table 2. 



INSERT TABLE 2 



Sheffield diditot include in his factors items which met the 
criteria far inclusion (loading .^1 or greater.). For example, item, - j 
40 loaded - .41 on Factor III but , was not included in that or any other 

V ' . , A , ' ■ ■ ■ ; . • ■ — - 

factor; items 6, 18, 42^ 44, and 49 all had loadings equal .to,or greater 
than .41 on two factors but were only, included in one factor. For example, 
item 18 J "To gain recognition among peers" loaded - .45 on the Personal-Goal 
orientation and .42 on. the Need-Fulfillment orientation yet Sheffield only 
llVcllided ^ 1 There is also the curious fact that Sheffield 

seems to ,.Jiave disregarded 



the sign of the factor loadings, which easts 
doubt on the direction* of the correlations between the orientations and 
the ''extent of continuing learning" scores. In Sheffield's matrix 
Factors II and V havfe positive signs in front of the factor loadings but 
when listed on p. 16-17 of the Solomon (45) monograph all factors have 
negative signs. It is thus difficult to interpret the correlations on 
p.. 19 wliich are all positive, the direction of the relationships iden-- 
tlfled la crucial to the study, ' . 23 
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Clark (16) used the C. L.O.I, in the study described in part by 
Dickinson & Clark (18). There were six 'passenger' items that failed / 
to load more tha% .40 on any factor - items 6, 13, 24, 27, 33 and 47. / 
Clark also encountered Ite^ns which loaded significantly on more than one. 
factor but included them in accord with the, previously established criteria. 
These factorially 'impure' itemis were C.L.O.I. items 7, 31, 44, and 49 
which loaded significantly on two factors and item 42 .('To feel a social 
need to be part of an accepted group') which loaded significantly on three 
factors. Flaherty (20) shortened the G.L.O.I. to 25 items. Sovie.(46) 
alsb produced impure ' items. C.L.O.I. item 6 loaded significantly on three 
factors (I, IV and VII), while items 8, 9, 13, 19, 22, 23, 35, 3^, 42, 48 
nnd 52 all loaded significantly on two factors. Factors I and IT seemed 
to bi» t hi*'"'m<)iit imMt:il>l(S <>1 Lho twelve Impure Itt'mfi, five involvi'd K/iclor T 
and four involved Factor II. However Sovie included every item which met 
the criteria for inclusion in her factors* 

Stauffer (48) added eight' items to the C.L.O.I. Essential information 
was not included in this dissertation but it appears that ten items proved 
to be inadequate .in terms of clustering into orientations. Items with high 
loadings which for some reason were not included in the orientations were, 
on Factor I - Item 18 (.43), Item 33^ (.52/; Factor II - Item 14 (-.46), 
Factor VI - Item 33 (-.41). Item 3l loaded -,52 on Factor II and -.71 on 
Fac tor IV but was only included in FactyOr ' IV; . Item 39 loaded — .44 on 



Fnccor VI and .66 orf Factor I but was/only included in the latter. 

In Boshier's (6) New Zealand ^ s.^udy the E.P.S. , after obliquie rotation, 
contained thiree passenger items ^umbers 17, 21 and^30) which did not 
load significantly on any factpir. Had the criteria for inclusion in a 



factor been dropped no .3A all three passcrj^ier ItomB would have boon 
incorporated into the factor structure. Only item 46 had significant 
loadings on two factors. In the Richmond study (8), which involved 
rotation to a different criterion , there, were eight passenger items 
which would have been included had the criterion been lowered to .36 
(with the exception of item 30 'To obtain some immediate practical 
benefit' which has been dropped from the revised E.P.S.) or a six or 
seven fncjtor solution adopted, _^Iors tain & ^TT[iart .(36) used the E.P.S. 
with four passenger items (numbers 1\ 41, 46 and 48). Three of these 
four items have been deleted from the revised E.P.S. The E.P.S.. 

contains mostly pure items because impure items were largely . eliminated 

\ \ 

during successive factor analysis conducted when the'scale was in 

development . ^ ■ ' . 

Burgess (12) was dissatisfied with the number of passenger items ^ 
in the R.E.P. and, in concluding -his dissertation ; recomilierided that , 

some Tuodificatioa occur. Burgess carried fifteen passenger items 

p ■ . f. 

during his study; on a preliminary factor 'analysis Grabowski (24) found 

.■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ^ 

twenty passenger items in the R.E/P. which he eliminated, thus shortening 

■ ° ■ . \. / . ■ • ■ 

the measute to 50 items. " , •« 

Rotation • ' ■ ^ " I ' \ ^ 

Factor analysis usually'-begins with a matrix of item inter-cQr- 
relations. Rotation resolves the matrix into clusters of items. The 
criterion for rotation will uisually be related to the purposes of the 
study.. For example, if a researcher wants correlated factors, oblique 
"rojtiation might be used whereas orthogonal rotation will usually maximize 
a lack of correlation between factors. Thus in Boshier's (6) investigation 
of the thfee-factor Houle^typology , oblique rotation wa^ used because. 
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higher-order factors should have factored into three clusters resem-- 
bling the goal, learning and activity orientations w Inter-correlations 
between first-order ractbrs produced with oblique rotation provided the 
basis for the higher-order analyses. But when a hypothesis, model or 
problem demands reasonably uncorrelated and independent- factors, ortho- . 
gonal rotation is usually appropriate. Sometimes it 'is appropriate to 
produce both orthogonal and oblique factors if the usefulness of a 
measure is "enhanced by the availability of scoring procedures keyed to 
the i^esults of both types of rotation such as for the Conservatism 
scale (A9) . 

Whatever the rotatipti criteria employed, there .Is an obligation 
on researchers to inform readers of the reasoning behind their choice. 
Some writers admit they obtained advice from others concerning appro- 
priate factor . analytic rnodels and do not . themselves ^ully understand 
the complex processes involved . Other writers included such sparse.. 

information that replication is virtually impossible. The secondary 

•■ ^ ' ■ ^' . ■ ^ ■ . 

report of Sheffield's (43) study contains inadequate detail concerning 

the criteria for factoring and iEactor scoring. On p. A6 of his disser- 
tation Sheffield explains that standard scores were calculated from 
C. L.O.I, data and on p. A7' discusses rotation and factor gfcoring^. This 
discussioa^does not clearly indicate why standard scores, rather than 
raw data were factored. The criterion for >rotation appears to be orthe- 
gonal but the discussion concerning facto^r scores concerns geometric 
characteristics "in ^the seven dimensionalr^space" and is so; vague that 
replication would be difficult. * 

Harman (26) says the heated and spirited controversies about the » 
••best*' method of factor analygis are over. Recent exchanges such as 
the. Banff symposium (AO) show there is now a fuller understanding of 
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the advantages and dlsadvnntages associated with each method, than when 
Spearman, Thurstone, Burt and llolzinger laborejd over hand calculation 
and manual rotation. Nevertheless, it was reasonable to wonder why 
Burgess specifically rejected the "Joreskog computer program" because 
"it was programmed to rotate the solution orthogonally" (12., p. 89). The 
oblique solution adopted by Burgess was su^.ted to the problem investi- 
gated'TutT^ in view of questions raised concerning the utility of the 
three-factor typology, it would be useful to know the inter-correlation 
between the factors so any resemblance to the Houle formulation 

vjould be public. For the same reason- it would be useful to know the ^ 
inter-cortelation between.. Grabowski's factors. 

Curiosity concerning this and other questions led to an enquiry 
which revealed that Burges^^^did calculate, but did not publish, th^ 
inter-cprrelations between his £actors. These are presented in Table 3. 



In view of thp large sample employed in the Burgess study It is obvious 

I- ■ ' \ ■ ■ ' 

that rAi tho intcr-corrclntions except one (between the "Social-Goal" 

and/"RcIigious*' factors) are statistically significant. ' There are 

some very high and statistically significant correlations in this 

matrix. For example, with 1,046 .respondents the correlations (such as 

r -.91 between Desire to Escape^ and Desire to comply with formal re- 

quiremcnts) show the seven f actors'"were strongly related. Factor 

■ >j 

analysis of this matrix which, is beyond the scope of this paper, 
could possibly. result in a structure .similar to the Houlo typology. 
It would appear that the Personal Goal, Escape- and Formal Require- 
monts factors have so much variance in common with other factors that 



moaning could be enhanced by a coarser structure than the one proHonted 
by the first-order factors. " , ' . 

Burgess' study dJd not concern the correctness or incorrectness of 
the Houle typology; his primary task was to relate factor scores to other, 
variables. In answer to our enquiry .Burgess (13) also revealed that he 
rejected the Joreskog orthogonal rotation program "since it seemed 
' reasonable '.. . that there could well be correlation among the various 
hypothesized. factors ... I wanted to allow for the correlation to' exist 
among the .various factors." The ceirrelation matrix presented above shows 
this reasoning was correct I 

Number of factors , . 

The number of factors extracted from a correlation matrix is deter- 
' mined by the number of items in each factor^ the meaningfulness of the 
clusters^, the variance accounted for,vand, above all,' the nature of the 
jiroblem. In some circumstances very finite and specific factors are 

appropriate; in other studies coarse factors will serve /the purpose. 

/ 

Although relationshipa in the world are rarely orthogonal, and 
subjectively it would appear that motivational orientations are cor- 
related, it is likely that researchers will continue generating un- 
correlated factors because of 'the need to relate ' indepei^dent ' scores 
to other variables. But the different purposes served. by orthogonality 
.and obliqueness explain Dickinson & Clark's observation concerning the 
fact Morstain & Smart's six factors "were more comparable with Sheffield's 
and Sovid's ... than with Boshier's (New Zealand) third-order factors'^ 
(18, p. 8 ). The explanation is simple; Boshier's New Zealand study 
employed an oblique rotation while the other studies conta ined ortho- 
gonal factors. Boshler's 08) subsequent study generated orientations 
remarkably similar to the Morstain & Smart factors. Both Morstain & 

'.28 , ■ ' 
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Smarr (36) and , Boshler (8) used the E.P.S, and rotated orthogoilBa.ly^ 
Any attcmp^t to compare the factor structure of the E,.P.S., I^.E.P. or 
similar instruments should have regard to the factor analytic modc^^ 
employed , * ^ 
Is th^e Houle typology correct ? 

It is now fifteen years since Houle's three factor typology became 
av;3ilable. The typology was based on interviews with 22 continuing 
learners. Sheffield had access to the transcripts of these interviews. 
Dow (19) attempted a replication of the Houle study with 2A. adult education 
participants in San Francisco. ^ She was unable to obtain Houle's inter- \ 
view schedule and recorded data using a portable typewriter. Dow did 
not attempt an empirical analysis ..but subjectively assessed motives 
described by respondents; she concluded the situation was more 

complex than Houle envisaged, particularly with regard to the activity j 
orientation. 

Despite the small size of Houle's sample and the absence of 
empirical analysis, it has become a useful and durable point from which 
to begin research into motivational orientations. But although many 
matrices have been generated, no writer has clearly accepted or refutes 

the typology. 1 , ' 

Most researchers produce seven or eight factors and then* argue 
their findings "confirm", "sharpen" or "support" the Houle typology, ^ 
For example, Sovie says her "learning orientations were of three major 
types ~ learning, goal and activity"oriented (46, p. 145)^ but else- ^ 
where says "eight patterns of learning orientations were identified" 
(p. 154) . Flaherty extracted 12 factors which were subject to a highcr- 
oVdcr analysis to produce second-order factors. Flaherty says "the six 
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* ■ ■ . ■ . , 

first-order learning orientation factors were subsumed under three 

second-order factors which were somewhat similar to those proposed 

by Houle^'(20, p.- 58). However, Flaherty used only 25 item's from the 

C. L.O.I, and admitted that "the role of some of the orientation 

factors, which had negative correlations with the criteria, i^' not 

# 

understood " (20, p. 116)\ ' ' ^ ^ 

• Burgess examined various matrices^ and eventually accepted seven 
interpretable orientations from a fifteen factor solution*^ Howeyer, 
he reported that "the slight difference between the hypothesized and 
the emerged factors does not alter the basic framework originate^ and 
reported by Houle ... and i^urther clariif led by Sheffield " (11, p. 27). 
Recently., Burgess said that " ... Houle's original work is not wrong. 
It just did not go far enough to include all the basic orientations 
which exist" (13, p. 5), Boshier.. (6) concluded ^that at^ a second-order; 
level, oblique E. P. S. factors "do not closely resemble/ the Houle. three- 
factor typology" b.ut at a third-order level there was " y/. a structure 
not unlike the ... Houle typology.". However , Boshier ' s New Zealand 
analysis resulted in four, not three, essentially uncorrelated oblique 
facLors- 

r . • ^ \ . 

Although orthogonal factors are not well-suited to testing the. 

>^ .> ' ■ 

Houle typology it is^ relevant to note tha.t the number of meaningful 
faccots obtained is always greater than three. Dickinson .& Clark 
extracted eight (seven meaningful) factors; Sheffield produced five 
factors; Sovie produced eleven (eight meaningful) factors; Boshier 
,(8) rotated five factors after perusing solutions consisting of up* to 
thirteen factors; Zack- rotated the same five factors; Haag (25) adopted 
a six factor solution.; Morstain & Smart (36) retained six orientations 

•■■ ■ 30, \ 
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from mi elevon f.irtor HoUitlon; Grabowtikl (2A) UiiLlhI ticvt-n InliT- 
pretablo orlcntntlons from a twelve factor solution. 

Many nuthora' maintain their factor matrices, "aha rpen", "extend" 
or "clarify" Houle's typology but only Boshier (6), Burgess (12), 
Flaherty (20) and Grabowski (24) employed an oblique rotation allowing 
factors to inter-correlate. However, the extent to which Houles formu- 
lation accurately represents participant-types still cannot be estab- 
lished; Grabowski (24, p. 197) had five factor inter-correlations 
which were significant; Flaherty's second-order learning orientation 
factors were created from a matrix which included vocabulary and 
•reading test scores along with critical thinking and OtiB I.Q. scores; 
Boshier's- (6) third-order factors were somewhat ambiguous. 

A determined research" effort using oblique rotation or cluster 
analysis will eventually resolve Houle' s formulation. In the meantime- 
^ Sovie's (46) attempt to assemble the different factor solutions under 
Houle's thjree categories, a strategy repeated by Dickinson & Clark (18) ^ 
and others, should be regarded as subjective and tentative. Such 
attempts to classify seven or eight finite uncorrelated . factors tas goal , 
learning or activity orientations violates their orthog(bnality . It 
is this subjectlve'sorting process which leads writers to conclude that 
their results "confirm", "sharpen" or "extend" the Houle typology. 
Subjectively., these classifications make sense but they are without 
empirical- foundation. For example, on p . 115 of her .dissertation Sovie 
shows her orientations are close to orthogonality (uncorrelated) . 
Yet later in her dissertation (p. 124) she has a table "clustering"' 
the factors, as if they we're correlated, under the thr^e labels suggested 
by Houle. There is a need to deal with this problem because while 
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researchers' manifest confusion there are practitioners like Garrett (21) 
who divide, participants. into the three types as. if they were real. 

There is certainly a reluctance to simply say the three^'f actor typology is 
wrong. Houle (29) acknowledges that the situation is more complex than was 
envisaged in 1961 and could be persuaded to up-date the typology having 
regard to the studies generating more than three factors. He indicates a 
willingness to return to the orientation area to test a framework more 
comprehensive than the three factor typology. Houle's return to the area 
will be welcomed by psychometricians who are now equipped withi tools more 
sophisticated than those available in the l960's. 

Famous typologies j such as Sheldon's (44) physical types, endured 
past the point when empirical validation failed. Houle's typology is - 
elegant and makes subjective sense but until motivational orientation, 
researchers develop a suitable psychometric procedure ^to test its validity 
it cannot be accepted. or rejected as an accurate description .of adult 
learners; It remains as an interesting problem for research which has 
relevance to the design of instruction and the creation of learning environ- 
mencs congruent with the learner's motivational state (s). The Houle typology 
appears to beN outmoded ' but pessimism i^- not fully justified until , 

'it has been subjected .to investigation using methods superior to those 
employed so far. One current thrust is the attempt to depict participants 
as li^e-space ard life-chance oriented (8) . Life-space' participants are • ,/ 
assumed to be pi "ticipating in adult education to satisfy needs similar 
to those in the i^aper levels of Maslow's hierarchy v7hile lifs-char.ce 
participants are more 'coping-oriented' and enrolled to satisfy needs such - 
as those in'^the lower levels of the need hierarchy. v. 
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Data has recently become available which shows this model has considerable 
explanatory powei arid predictive utility'. There are significant correla- 
tions between measures of neuroticism, self actualisation and life-chance 

, ,. I I t«i - Fi|Mt"P. IIIM« I V-lHitH. 

CONCLUSIONS 

• " An ideal orientation study employs a valid and teliable instrument 
with known psychometric properties. The problem investigated should 
flow from some clearly articulated theory or model. The resultant 
research report should contain all relevant descriptions.^of criteria 
for factor scoring, factor analysis, rotation and scaling. The report 
should demonstrate that the methodology and analysis was appropriate 
for the problem investigated. If the researcher does not fullj under- 
stand the complexities of multi-variate analysis readers should be 
informed. 

The articles reviewed here represent developmental stages ip . 
orientation research. Although adult education researchers are not. 
exempt from the need to observe general social research procedures 
there were some substantial pieces of work prodyced at a time when 
the technology of factor analysis was less sophisticated than it is 
today. Several writers who provided important findings for subsequent 
orientation researchers describe how they adapted data and analysis 
to suit the analytical tools available ac the time. 

The attitude adopted for this review stems from the fact science 
is a cumulative process;^ each new study should improve on what went 
before." Because the earlier studies were conducted at a time when 
researchers were less aware than at presentl^^f artifacts and variables 
which confound measurepent, this does not in any i/ay diminish their 
: importj^nce. They were an essential part of the cumulative research 
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process and, particL-larly in the case of the Burgess and Sheffield 
studies, contain many sourid procedures which should be emulated by 
other orientation researchers. • 

This revi^ has focu^^d on issues . concerning factor analysis 
and orientation research wher^v^ambigiiity and complexity have tradi- 
tionally nurtured vigorous methodological debates (22, 27, 35, 40). 
But xiwelling on pitfalls'^does not undermine the basic methodological 
precision of the major orientation studies. Despite arguments con- 
ceming factor scoring, rotation arfd the other issues canvassed herein, 
the major studies closely resemble the 'ideal' descr,ibed above. For 
example, Sheffield's attempt to operationalize the Houle typology was 
well-founded and launched a strategy followed by other researchers; 
the Burgess dissertation contaips . correlations between factor scores 
and socio demographic variables which go considerably beyond the area 

traversed in the secondary report of dissertation data (11); Sovies 

^ '^^^ ' * ' . ■ ■ 

study was well executed and closely approximates the 'ideal' orientation 

study as do other studies reviewed. ^ 

This review has focussed on me>asurement of participants motives. 

The orientations are . reasonably stable across, time and space so now 

couid be the time to shift emphasis toward an exploration of the - 

psychological concomitants and antecedents of motivation/ 
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Authors (in 

alphabetical 

order) 



Test 

Re-test 

reliability 



TABUR I 

>.v)TTVATTONAL OUT I'JNTAT TON -^STUDIES USlko 
FACTck- ANALYSIS. OK MOTIVATION INSTRUMKNT- 



FaQtor 

analysis 

model 



Type 
of 

rotation 



Higher 

order 

analysis 



Rationale 
factor scoring 
specified 



If 

Type of 

factor 

scoring 



BEIWETT (1968) 

BOSHIER (197f) 

BOSHIER (1976) 

BURGESS (1971) 



DICKINSON & 
CLARK (1975) 

FLAUEftTY (1968) 



YES 

(on factors) 

YES 

NO 

YES 



NO 



t^RABOWSKI (1972) NO 
HAAG (1976) / YES 

MARPLE (1969) 



MORSTAIN & NO 
SMART (1974) 

SHEFFIELD (1964) NO 



STAUFFER (1966) NO 



SOViE {1972) NO 



ZACK (1976) NO 



None 
(used 

Sheffield's) 

Principal 
components 

Principal 
Components 

Maximum 
likelihood 

Principal 
components 

Principal 
components^ 

Simple 
structure 

Principal 

components 

None (ur,cd • 
16 Slu^ffleld 
itemrO 

Principal 
components 

Direct 
factor 
analyfsis 

Principal 
components^ 

Prlivipal 
component R 

Princ Ipal 
components 



Orthogonal NO 
(Sheffield's) 



Oblique YES 

Orthogonal NO 

Biquartimln NO ^ 
oblique 

Orthogonal NO 

Orthogonal^ YES 

Oblique NO 

Orthogonal NO 



YES 



None 



NO 



Orthogonal NO 

Orthogonal NO' 

Orthogonal NO 

Orttiop,onal NO 

Orthogonal NO 



YES 
YES^ 

YES 
YES 

NO 

YES - 

YES* 

YES 
NO 

NO 

YES 
YES- 



Summed 
over . 
items 



Normalized 
regression 
weights 

Normalized 
regression 
weights 

Summed over 
items 

Normalized 
regression 
weights 

No 

information** 

. Normalised 
regression 
weights 

Summed over 
items 



Summed over 
items 

Insufficient 

information 

given 

Insufficient 

information 

given 

Normalized 
regrc^fsion 
weights 

Normalize^ 

regress!^ 

weights 



If Input was orientation items, plus other Roclal and pr>ycho logical data 

* Factor scoring not relevant to purpose*; r>f the study 

** Probably normalized regression coelficients 

± To obtain second-order factor an obi Irjue rotation^was performed. 
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" TABI.K 2 

KiniCATlON rAUTICirATlON. SCALf/: FACTOR STKUCTURE 
AFTKK OKTIIOCONAI. ROTATION OF NINE FACTORS 



No.- E.P.S.^tcm 

ll'^ To ^^y!C mc hlr,hcr status In my job 

2/i To prepare for :5crvice to the community 

3 To secure professional iulvancemont 

22 To help me earn a dcr,rt;e, lilploma or certificate 
20 To, Increase my competence in my Job 

16 To keep up with competition c 

A To become more effective as a citizen of this city 

. 6 To carry out the recommendation of some authority 

14 \To acquire knowledr,\ ... other educational courses 

12 To supplement a narris^w previous education 
33 To 'comply with my emplxjyers policy 

2 To share a common interest with my spouse or friend 

15 To fulfil a need for\ personal associations ... - 
35 To improve my social^ relationships 

45 To improve my ability to piirticlpate in cpmmunlty work 

19 To participate In group activity 

44 To make new friends . 

28 T6 become acquialnted with congenial people 

23 To escape teljf^lslon 

13 To stop myself becoming a cabbage 

26 To have a few hours away f rom responslblMtles 

31 To get a break in the .routinc\of home or work 

9 To overcome the frustration of day to day living 

•5 To carry out the recommendation of some authority 



75 
59 
59 
58 
57 
56 
54 
52 
48 
46 
40 



(-37) 
-45 
-49 ' 
-58 
-66 
-68 
-68 



46 



-40 
-52 
-63 
-63 
-63 
-75 



37 To take part In an activity which is customary 
39 To maintain or Improve, my social positio^i 

38 -To meet some formal requirements ^ / 
34 To keep up with others 

4.7 To comply with Instructions from someone else 

42 To comply with the suf^nosLlonn of someone else 

J6 * To carry out the cxpertat I ons of .'uimoo^ . . . authority 

46 - To comply with the fact p^'oplo wUh s/ntus 

25 To gain ins Lpjit Into human relations • 

21 To gain Insight Into myself and my personal problems 

3Z To Improve my ability to nerve mankind 



70 
66 
61 
60 



72 
65 
52 
44 



70 
68 
A7 



8 To satisfy an enquiring mind 

1 To seek knc^wiodgc for Its own r.ake 

4.3 To learn Just for the sake of learning 

7 To respond to tlio fact, that I am surrounded 



learn 



70 
68 
61 
43 



48 To assist mc when 1 ^^o overscan • 

10 To be accepted by others 

17 To meet members of the opposite sex 

40 To escape an unhappy relat ionr.h Ip 



-42 
-43 
-46 
-60 



29 To provide a contrast to the rer:t of my life 

30 To obtain some Immediate practical benefit 

41 To provide a contrast to my prevlouii cdneatlon 

18 To escape the Intellectual narrowner;n . occupation 

27 To clarify what.l want to be tjolng 5 years from now 



53 
50 
48 
46 
45 



40 



INTER-COKRI^LATION BliTWE]':N FIRST-ORDER 
MOTIVATIONAL ORIENTATION FACTORS* 



To reach To To To reach 

a PersQnal Know Escape a Spcial 
Qoal Coal 



To comply 

with 

Formal 

Require-- 

ments 



To reach 
a Religious 
Goal ^ 



To take 
part in 
an Activity 



To reach a 

Personal 

C/oal 



l.OQ 



-.34 .78 



.28 



-.83 



.57 



-.77 



To Know 


1.00 -.26 


-.30 .33 


-.13 


.28 


To Escape 


• ,1.00 


.22 -.91 


.62 


-.93 


To rea(ih a 
Social Goal 




1.00 -.23 


.01 


-.22 


To comply with 
ForiTtal 

Requirements 




1.00 ^ 

■ ^ / • ■■ ■ 


-,62 


.91 


To reach a 

Religious 

Goal 






1.00 


-.59 


To cake pare 
in an Activity 








1.00 


Reproduced, with 


permission^ from a 


Pprsonal Communication by 


Burgess (13) 
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FOOTNOTES 



^ The author would 'like to thank Paul Burgess for sharing itemfl froi 
the R.E.P. and for his helpful and open attitude concerning this 
review. In particular, we are grateful for pcrmlHslon to roprodu 

, .Table 3. 
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